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PLATE 1 


LOOKING OVER THE FLAT ROOFTOPS OF SAHWOKI VILLAGE from the roof 
of the Mohammed family house. The picture shows how-the.grey-mud houses seem to 


adjoin. Grass and dung can be seen drying. ž á f 


AFGHANISTAN VILLAGE 


A Hicu, Dry LAND ji 


Of all ways to travel, it is easiest to fly into Afghanistan. From 
Delhi in India, Lahore in Pakistan, Teheran in Iran and from 
Samarkand in the U.S.S.R., planes fly in over the mountains and 
deserts which cut Afghanistan off from those surrounding 
countries. For Afghanistan is a high, dry land, very near to the 


roof of Asia. A . 
From the north-east the great mountains of the Hindu Kush 


tumble down across the country, flattening out in the 
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towards t 
he southern desert. It is a harsh land and in November 


the hot, d 
» dr A 3 ; 
snows, y, brown, dusty landscape turns white with winter 
There are 
and only a few roads into this remote country. A long 


arid z 
and tenet oe Iran leads into the irrigated oasis of Herat 
Kandahar Here Ong dry route between mountain and desert to 
Pakistan, and 4 it is joined by a road from Quetta, south in 
capital, Kabul E two routes continue as one north-east to the 
valley in the n EF the U.S.S.R. and the fertile Amu Darya 
Our routes a , where a third of the country’s people live. 
One of these, b over and through the Hindu Kush to Kabul. 

» by means of the new Salang tunnel, highest in the 
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world, drives through the mountains at 10,000 feet, speeding up 
the transport south of such goods as cotton, karacul skins, coal 
and petroleum. 

One road, most famous of all, leads in from Peshawar in the 
east through the Khyber Pass. Brightly decorated diesel trucks 
and buses grind and labour through the forty mile long pass, 
hurry on through an irrigated plain of sugar cane, rice and 
oranges to Jalalabad, and then growl through the rugged stark- 
ness of the Lataban Pass before running along the broad valley 
basin to Kabul. 

Because of the steep gradients in the passes each vehicle carries 
a brakeman, clinging precariously to the rear. His job is to jump 
down and place a large wooden wedge under the tyres when the 
vehicle stops to prevent it from running backwards. This is very 
important in winter when the roads are slippery with ice and snow. 

Through Kabul, a grey, mud-brick city of 350,000 people, the 
small amount of motor traffic presents no problem to the incoming 
buses as they drive through to the bus park by the Kabul River. 


KABUL AND THE AFGHANS 

In September the river is low, a mere trickle of water dammed 
to form small pools where women sit washing clothes and where 
men and boys wash themselves. At this time of year the city is 
dry and dusty, crowded with men in turbans, coats and pantaloons, 
porters carrying heavy loads on their backs or pulling carts loaded 
with coal, timber, poplar poles and other materials. Heavily laden 
donkeys, their nostrils slit deeply to allow cleaning out of dust, 
walk, trot or stand patiently. A few women clad in brown or blue 
chadrai look in the shops or buy fruit and nuts from fly covered 
stalls and from panniers on the backs of donkeys. Here and there 
a letter writer squats on the pavement with his small queue of 
customers. 

There are shops selling carpets, saddle bags and prayer mats, 
semi-precious stones and lapis lazuli* from the high mountain 
gorges, skins and leather shoes. Side streets lead to the cotton 
market, the grain market and the tinsmiths’ bazaar. In another 
quarter the money-changers carry on an astute and profitable 
trade. 


* A dark-blue semi-precious stone. 
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Kabul is in the very heart of old Asia. It co acer Genghis 
changed since the armies of Alexander and ne e was an ancient 
an and Tamerlane swept in over the passes. apa of Buddhist 
Meeting place of Greek culture from the aa etsy Buddhism 
culture from India. By the end of the 10t d Afghanistan has 
was forced to give way to the Islamic faith ld Buddhas, defaced 
since been a Moslem country. Relics of the o Bamian. 
by invaders, are to be found, for example, Foye RARR in the two 
he influence of the invading Mongols is i The main group 
distinct types of people to be seen on the ne who are of Indo- 
is Afghan or Pathan, tall, hook-nosed people yes Kafirs of the 
ersian stock as are the Tajiks of the west oe t-eyed Mongol 
North-east. But there are also the semi-nomadic, nd the Uzbeks and 
Hazaras who live mainly in the central areas, an 
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PLATE 3 


WINTERS ARE COLD AND SNOWY, and the streets of Kabul wet and slushy. 
Most precipitation is in the form of snow, but this old man, near the Royal Palace, 
shelters from light rain under an umbrella. 


PLATE 4 


THE KNIFE SHARPENER, His assistant works the grinding wheel with hand and foot. 


Turkmen of the north. Minor groups of Iranians and Baluchis 
also live in Afghanistan. pita i 

“set old Kabul is changing. New, multi-storey psone al 
: ns new houses are being built as the city grows, broad pa ds 
eacs are being constructed and a magnificent university stan 

a mile or two out of the city. 


y z centuries Afghanistan has remained aloof from ne ~ 
bi ay this proud kingdom, which has been independent sin ‘a 
bewinn ty, of Rawalpindi in 1919, is looking outwards and i 
eginning to develop along modern lines. 


THE ROAD To SAHWOKI (SHEWAKI) 


If we continue south from Kabul for twelve kilometres we come 
to the village of Sahwoki. The road is unpaved, bumpy and dusty. 
It passes brick kilns and through the irrigated farmlands of the 
valley. A ditch beside the road carries brown, muddy water for 
the irrigation channels. Agriculture in Afghanistan is only possible 
along the rivers, on alluvial fans at the mouths of valleys, and 
on terraces, which places can all be irrigated if water is available. 
Except in the high Hindu Kush, only 2in. to 12in. of rain falls 
over the country each year. 

Lining the road, by the irrigation ditch, are elms, willows, 
poplars and fruit trees which provide welcome shade for both 
donkeys and men. Away across the valley bottom, in the after- 
noon, small, dusty whirlwinds spin up towards the bright blue sky 
against the fawn background of the bare surrounding mountains. 

Round a corner in the road, past a cemetery marked with small 
rock slabs and there ahead lies the grey, mud-walled village. A 
stone bridge over a gravelly-bedded stream leads right into the 
village street which runs along outside one wall of Sahwoki. 


PLATE 5 
TWO DONKEY RIDERS APPROACH SAHWOKI. They are returning from an early 
morning visit to Kabul. On the left, a dilapidated bus, unable to cross the bridge into 
the narrow village street, waits for a load of passengers. 
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THE VILLAGE STREET 


sir needs here 1n 
The people of Sahwoki can buy many = henas Kabul i 
the village Street, though they occasionally Cy to tie animal 
important Purchases. The men, particularly, ke village street is 
market in Kabul to buy or sell animals. But i 5 
a place for talking as well as for buying P “The butcher has 
e shops are small and fairly specialise hat customers can 
his carcases of mutton hanging outside so a and weighed. 
inspect them and select the piece to be cu orain and peas dis- 
Several small shops sell fruit. They also have. p g comes from the 
played in open sacks. A hammering and DADEME cobbler’s. A 
tinsmith’s shop and a duller hammering from 
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PLATE 7 ee 
THE is 2 awe t is sur- 
THE BUTCHER'S SHOP. Note how the carcase is gradually cut away. Iti r- 
rounded by wasps and flies. The butcher is wearing a hat of karacul skin and is 
weighing a piece of meat for a customer. 


whirring and grinding comes from the shop of the knife sharpener 
and, on looking in from the glaring sunshine, the sparks from the 
grinding wheel glow brightly in the dark interior. Next door is 
a firewood shop, as wood is scarce in most parts of Afghanistan. 

Laden donkeys make their way along the narrow street and 
school children walk slowly through the pattern of sunlight and 
Shade cast by ragged scrim awnings outside the shops. At eas 
of the shops there are people, not necessarily buying but ‘a ing 
and meeting their friends. When they get thirsty there is the tear 
shop with its small tables and tall brass tea-urn, where gossiping 
can continue. 
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SKETCH MAP OF SAHWOKI 
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PLATE 8 


MOHAMMED ABRAHIM WITH HIS OXEN AND WOODEN PLOUGH. The oxen 
are muzzled to prevent them from eating crops While they are working. Young 
Mohammed Alim takes a rest on the wall. Afghans wear as many clothes in summer 


as in winter, 


Houses AND FAMILIES 


From outside, the village appears to be walled, with the houses 


built one against the other. The wall of the village is, in many 
cases, the outside wall of houses. Inside, the houses are adjacent, 
each with its own tiny courtyard. A few gateways, guarded by 
large doors, lead through the outside wall into alleys, off which 
open the individual courtyards. (See Plate ie AA À 

Like the house of Mohammed Abrahim and his family (see p- 
15), most houses in the village have two storeys but there are 
really three living levels. The lower storey is used mainly for 
animals and for the storage of hay and firewood. The courtyard it 
Surrounds has the entrance door on one side. Opposite, stairs lead 
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PLATE 9 ing dung on 
USIN, who is staying with the family, turns over drying 


MOHAMMED’s co 
the roof of the house. 


z r the 
to the second storey. Opening off the yard is the ee In 
animals and outside it a small clay feeding ade cote Pie and the 
the walls of the courtyard pigeon cotes o embe 

igeon droppings are used for farm manure. ; itchen 
i he d oe is occupied by the family, an er 
and some Storage space. Stairs lead from here to a fer space for 
of the very low rainfall, house roofs are flat and o ool sleeping 
drying produce, drying amg for fuel and even for c ' 

ing the hot weather. o0 
e the thick clay walls and roofs keep the ai bed EE 
inside. In winter the problem is to keep warm and mt is placed 
a heater under it. A pot containing burning charcoa 
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PLATE 10 
COOKING IN AN EARTHENWARE POT over the kitchen fire. Like little girls 
everywhere, Raziah likes to help. 


under the bed and a large blanket draped completely to the floor 
over the bed retains the heat. 

The rooms are not large and so during the daytime the wooden 
beds are stacked against the wall together with the wooden boxes 
which store clothing and other possessions. Then, quilts are laid 
over the cotton mats on the floor for the family or for visitors 
to sit on. The Afghan people are very hospitable. They always 
offer visitors tea or food and it is bad manners not to accept. 
When visitors are offered tea, each one is given an individual 
tray, cup and tea-pot. 
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PLAN OF GROUNDFLOOR 


y sizes range from three to twenty people in Sahwoki. 
Mohammed Abrahim and his teacher brother Masjidi Hadiat i 
live with their families and parents in the house shown in the 
plan. The family is as follows: 


Famil 
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Kitchen 
Fire 


Courtyard 
Well 
Bedroom 


1st Brother: Mohammed Abrahim (35 yrs.) 
Wife: Mariam (25 yrs.) 

Son: Mohammed Alim (5 yrs.) 
Daughter: Raziah (3 yrs.) 

Son: Mohammed Tahar (8 mons.) 
2nd Brother: Masjidi Hadiat (28 yrs.) 
Wife: Mahghal (26 yrs.) 

3rd Brother: Basmalah (16 yrs.) 

4th Brother: Habibolah (14 yrs.) 
Father: Ramsan (84 yrs.) 

Wife: Quoko (51 yrs.) 
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PLATE 11 
MOHAMMED SETS OFF FOR THE FARM with his oxen and plough. An irrigation 


ditch runs alongside the dusty road. The donkey is laden with mud-bricks for building. 


DAILY LIFE 


In summer work starts early, especially for those engaged in 
farm work. Mohammed Abrahim, Basmalah and often Ramsan 
will be up at 5 a.m. Teacher Masjidi rises a little later but he 
has to cycle the 12 kilometres to Kabul and be there at 8 o'clock. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


PLATE 12 


HABIBOLAH RETURNS TO THE VILLAGE at mid-day with the family animals. 
The family owns 3 cows, 2 oxen, 3 calves, 2 sheep and 6 chickens. 


The farm day is as follows: 


5 a.m. 
8 am. 


1 p.m. 


2 pm. 
8 p.m. 


Rise, pray, harness the oxen and go to the farm. 
Habibolah takes food to the farm. It consists of bread, 


tea and milk. 
Habibolah takes food again. Bread, potatoes, vegetables, 


meat, yoghurt or cheese. 


Pray for half an hour. ' l 
Return home. Stable the oxen. Pray. Have evening mea 
which is similar to lunch. Talking, possibly to friends 


and then to bed. Sometimes the men return to the farm 
to divert irrigation water. 
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For the women, domestic work keeps them busy at the house 
during the day. They are in purdah which means that their faces 
may not be seen by men other than those of their own household. 
Except for the young girls they wear chadrai, a long garment 
covering the head and body and having a net-like face piece. The 
women spend the day cooking over the open fire in the kitchen, 
making narn (bread) from the grain and flour kept in clay 
storage bins, washing, sewing, looking after children, sweeping, 
milking the cows and spreading dung to dry. : 

Among Moslems, Sunday is the same as any other day. Friday 
is observed as a holiday by most Afghans, and particularly by 
those in shops or offices in the towns and by the schools. Moslems 
pray five times every day. i 

During the dry, warm eight months of the year from April to 
November, it is usually only in the evening, or on Friday if the 
men are not working, that the whole family eat together. In winter, 
when there is little outside work, most meals are a family affair. 
When men visitors are present the women stay in their own rooms 
or cook in the kitchen. 

_ There is one period during the year when the pattern of meal 
times is quite different. This is during Ramadan, the ninth month 
of the Mohommedan year. For this time, people neither eat nor 


drink during daylight’ hours. They eat after sundown and rise 
well before dawn to eat breakfast. 


THE FARM 


Only two per cent of Afghanistan is cultivated yet ninety per 
cent of the people depend on farming, either growing crops or 
grazing animals 

The farmlands of Sahwoki lie around it, bounded on one side 
by dry, barren, rocky hills used only as a source of rock slabs 
though the lower slopes are sometimes grazed by the animals of 
nomad people. 

The family farm is in three separate pieces, each six jrebes 
(about 9 acres) in size. One piece lies near the village and the 
other two plots are about half a mile away. A wide variety of 
crops are grown in rotation, some used mainly for feeding animals. 
Crops such as clover and lucerne (the roots of which can reach 
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deeply to water) are cut green and for hay and carried to the 
mangers. The farm plots are unfenced and each day dđuring-the 
summer the animals are taken out to graze on the ‘wasteland,, 
along the edges of fields and irrigation ditches. | ` 
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Wheat, barley and maize are the main cereals grown. Some 
rice is cultivated but this crop is more common in the east and 
in the Amu Darya valley. Vegetables are important for eating 
and for market. Potatoes, tomatoes, eggplant, cabbage, sugar beet, 
radish, turnips, onions and peas all thrive during the summer pro- 
vided there is sufficient water for irrigation. Irrigation is of the 
basin type, each field being surrounded by a low ridge of earth 
to hold the water, which is brought by channels from a stream 
further up the valley. Irrigation channels are often bordered by 
apple, pear and mulberry trees and grapes flourish in the dry, sunny 
climate. As Afghanistan is a Moslem country, grapes, even from 
the large grape gardens, are not used for wine making but are 
either eaten fresh or dried to make sultanas. 

Cultivation of the light grey, sandy-silt alluvial soil is done with 
a simple wooden plough drawn by two humped oxen. After plough- 
ing, the clods of earth are broken and the fields levelled by hitch- 
ing the bullocks to a piece of wood which the driver stands on 


to give added weight. Levelling is necessary so that water will 
Irrigate the fields evenly. 


PLATE 13 


PART OF THE FAMILY FARM. Notice the irrigation bunds separating the plots. 
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Work and Weather at Sahwoki. 


Planting and sowing is done by hand and the only tools other 
than the plough are a kind of spade-shovel and a wooden handled 
Sickle. The spade-shovel has many uses, particularly making and 
repairing irrigation banks, digging silt out of irrigation channels 
and diverting water in the fields. The sickle is used for cutting 
clover and lucerne and for harvesting the cereals. 

One of the problems hindering improvement of agriculture is 
the low yield of cereals. Wheat yields only about 20 bushels per 
acre, Wheat has long been grown in Afghanistan where there are 
hundreds of different varieties. It is probable that this area was 
the original home of the breadwheats, which were selected and 


improved from wild grasses. 
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THE KucHIS 


Some of the farmers of Sahwoki hire people to help with the 
harvest and to thresh and winnow the grain. Often these helpers 
are nomadic people who live temporarily in tents or small, 
roughly built houses by the fields where they are working. ; 

Perhaps a quarter of Afghanistan’s people are nomadic or semi- 
nomadic. There are several different kinds of nomads or kuchis 
as they are called. Some graze their herds of camels, fat-tailed 
sheep and goats full time. Others are basically farmers but they 
leave their crops during the summer and drive their animals to 
mountain grazing grounds, returning in the autumn. Others are 
mainly herders but they plant grain and return to harvest it. Still 
others graze animals but work occasionally for settled farmers. 


PLATE 14 ; 
TWO KUCHIS THRESH GRAIN NEAR SAHWOKI. The man on the left is beating 
grain out on the ground with a flail. The other is winnowing. Behind is their tem- 
porary home, built of sun-dried bricks. 


Then there are the transporters. For centuries camel caravans 
have been a means of trading in and out of the country, across 
passes and through gorges impassable to wheeled traffic. Every 
so often, beside the roads can be seen the mud walls of an old 
caravanserai within which a caravan could camp safely at night. 

The black tents of nomadic people are scattered through the 
length and breadth of the country. In September and October 
there is a general migration to the warmer areas of the south and 
east and over the border into Pakistan. In the spring the kuchis 
move back. 

Animals are very important in Afghanistan. Not only do they 
provide meat and milk but their skins are valued for hats, warm 
coats and shoes. Karacul lamb skin or astrakan is one of the 
country’s main exports. Flocks and herds vary in size from just 
a few to as many as ten thousand owned by one man. Apart from 
a shortage of drinking water for the animals over much of the 
country, problems of lack of good pasture and of serious animal 
diseases make life far from easy for the kuchis. 
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A FAMILY OF KUCHIS ABOUT TO MAKE CAMP not far from Kabul. The 
camels are just being unloaded. The line of poplars behind is at a small stream. 


PLATE 16 f 
A KUCHI WOMAN BAKING BREAD in the shelter of her tent. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
Sahwoki Village, 
Kabul Province, 


Afghanistan. 5 : 12 inches. 
Population: 3,000 Height: 5,900 feet. pe ig 95° Fi 
Temperature: Ay, Jan. 31° F., Min. Jan. 0° F., Av. ey = erin f 
Language: Dari (Persian). Religion: Moslem. Schools: . 


Afghanistan 

Area: 250,000 sq. miles. 

Population: 15,000,000 est. 

Languages: Dari and Pushtu. 

Economy: 90 Per cent agricultural and pastoral. 


i a rocess cotton, 
Industry: Factories make textiles, matches, oil and onp, rement; Also p 
sugar beet, fruit. There is an iron mine at Ha jigak. 


Exports: Carpets, skins, wool, cotton, fruit and nuts. 


ituti a y. i Minister and 
Government: King. Islamic State and constitutional monhrohy: Prime Mi 
Parliament. Council of tribal leaders which meets once year. 


Currency: The Afghan. (180 Afghans to £1 sterling). 
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48 Grosvenor Street 
London W1 


Associated companies, branches and representatives throughout the world 


4 Afghanistan Village 
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